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HOLIDAY 
NUMBER Pret 


OF July 3t. 
THE CENTURY 


TRAVEL NUMBER. 


Castaigne’s Splendid Panorama of 
THE HUDSON RIVER. 


A series of large pictures illustrating the Hudson 
from the Statue of Liberty to Albany, with an ar- 
ticle on ‘* The Lordly Hudson,” by Clarence 
Cook. 


A ug ust 





THE ALASKA TRIP 


described by John Muir, after whom the famous 
‘* Muir Glacier” was named; illustrated. 


A JOURNEY IN THESSALY, 


by Prof. Goodell, of Yale, setting forth the scene 
of the recent fighting between Turk and Greek. 


NORWAY. 


Articles by Horace E. Scudder and the late H. 
H. Boyesen, with photograph of the midnight sun. 


DOWN TO JAVA, 
by Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author of ‘ Jin- 
rikisha Days,” with a great number of illustra- 
tions. 


ON MARGATE'’S SANDS. 


The Coney Island of London described by Mrs. 
Pennell, with pictures by Joseph Pennell. 


Secret History. 
UNPUBLISHED FACTS RELATING 
TO THE IMPEACHMENT OF PRES- 
IDENT JOHNSON, 
By JOHN M. SCHOFIELD, 
Lieutenant-General, U.S.A., Retired. 





OTHER ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, 
SHORT STORIES, Etc., Etc. 


Sold everywhere. 
THE CENTURY CO., N. Y. 


Price 35 cents. 

















DON’T FORGET THE CHILDREN. 


Buy the current number of “ St. Nicholas,” — 
full of delight,— stories, poems, pictures. 








BOOKS TO READ. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE CENTURY CO. 


PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE. By Amelia E. Rarr. 

ft Bac new story by Mrs. Barr is having a large sale. It is a pow- 
erful tragedy of a Shetland fisher-village, illustrated with strik- 

ing pictures by Louis Loeb. The Scottish American says that ‘‘ Mrs. 

Barr’s work has been admirably done.”” 240 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE STAND-BY. By Edmund P. Dole. 

i ape ~ Boston Herald says: ‘‘Itis vigorous in tone and full of 
healthy enthusiasm all the way through, and is apparently con- 

structed with a definite object in view—the principle of the temper- 

ance question. Mr. Dole is assistant Attorney-General of Hawaii, 

and a cousin of President Dole. The action is vigorous and 

exciting from beginning to end.” 12mo, $1.25. 


ONE MAN WHO WAS CONTENT. 
By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
‘* OUR most entertaining stories make up this volume.” — Zoston 
Journal. Asa writer of fiction Mrs. Van Rensselaer prom- 
ises to become no less known than she is already as a critic of art and 
architecture. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


NATURE IN A CITY YARD. By Charles M. Skinner. 


¥ “HE BOOKMAN says: ‘Mr. Skinner combines the philo- 

sophic calm with the poet’s freshness of feeling and fancy. 
Imagine Thoreau transported from his home in the woods toa densely 
populated city, and compelled to substitute a Brooklyn back-yard for 
his beloved Walden Pond, and you will have some idea of the con- 
tents of this book.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


STORIES OF A SANCTIFIED TOWN. By Lucy S. Furman. 
“ NE of the best, if not the best volume of American short 

stories lately published.”—Literary World. James Whit- 
comb Riley writes: ‘‘ Long ago I should have congratulated The 
Century Co., publishers, as I did the author of your superb volume, 
‘ Stories of a Sanctified Town.’” The experiences of a Kentucky 
community over which a wave of religious emotion has swept is the 
subject of the book. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zangwill. 

W! rather than humor, is the distinguishing quality of this re- 
markable collection-of essays and sketches, It sparkles on 

every page, in every paragraph, adding piquancy to some of the 

keenest criticism that has been written of recent years. Second 

edition ready, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CAT AND THE CHERUB. 
By Chester Bailey Fernald. 

Ts stories here printed attracted wide attention when first pub- 

lished in THz Century. Zhe Bookman says: ‘* Mr. Fernald 
proves himself an almost perfect mastér in the buoyant art of story- 
telling. Effort has no place in it ; the thing swings.” Zhe Jnde- 
pendent considers it ‘*a book to be read with unqualified pleasure.” 
Second edition, cloth, $1.25. 


NOTES OF THE NIGHT. By Charles C. Abbott. 

A SERIES of most delightful essays or talks on nature. The 
title essay tells of what goes onat night ; of the sounds that are 

heard and of the birds and beasts that make the night their time of 

activity. The Boston Transcript says: ‘*Dr. Abbott tells his story 

witha fe gm and charm of style that is most delightful.” 16mo, 

cloth, $1.50. 


THE SHADOW CHRIST. By Gerald Stanley Lee. 

The Dial calls it ‘‘ a prose poem of much delicacy of feeling and 
scope of thought.” Zhe Critic says: ‘‘ Toa certain extent it isa 
theological work, but to a greater extent it is a contribution to pure 
literature, and may be expected to find its audience among those who 


regard the Bible as the greatest of books, rather than among those 
to whom the Book is important only as a bible.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 





FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


JUST READY. 


CITIZEN BIRD: A Story of Bird-Life for Beginners, 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, 
Author of “ Birdcraft,” “ Tommy Anne,” ete. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.. 


and Dr. ELLIOTT COUES, 
Author of * Birds of North America,” ete. 


Illustrated with Drawings from Nature by LovUIS AGAssiIz FUERTES. 


‘*‘ Teachers of natural science will find in ‘ Citizen Bird’ a delightful book for young people. It is fully illustrated, with drawings from nature. Lovers of 
Mrs. Weight’s larger ani m>re technical work, ‘ Birdcraft,’ wilt not need to be told of the interesting style of the new work, and for those who have not 
read it the association of Dr. Elliott Coues’ name with that of Mrs. Wright on the title-page will speak for its accuracy and scientific value.”—From The New 

k Times, 


Yor. 





A Ride Through Western Asia. 


Fully Illustrated 8vo. $3.00. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, 


“Mr. Bigham gives us a very shrewd estimate of the Persian people, and a graphic offhand kind of asketch of their manners, institutions, cities, avoca- 


tions, etc. . .. 
“Its only fault is that there is not enough of it. 


It can be recommended as one of the best current books of travel.”—Phila. Evening Telegraph. 


A book more remarkably free from mere opinion and verbiage it would be hard to find,” , 


—Review of Reviews, 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A History of English Poetry. 
By W. J. COURTHOPE, Litt.D. 
Vol. I. THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
Previously issued. 
Vol. II. THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION, etc. 
Just ready. 
Cloth. 8vo. $2.50 each. 


The Independent, describing Vol I., said: “It 
promises to be a most valuable work . . . com- 
pact, lucid, forthe most part sound and liberal in 
criticism.” 


Temple Classics (The). 
Under the General Editorship of 
ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A., 


or. Lecturer in English, Cambridge University, 
and Editor of * The Temple Shakespeare,” etc. 
New Volumes. 


MALORY.—Le forte D’Arthur. Parts III and 
Iv. 


FLORIO.—The Essays of [lichel de Montaigne. 
Vol. III., Books 1 and 2. 


16mo. Cloth, gilt top. Price, each, 50 cents. 
Limp leather, gilttop. Price, each, 75 cents. 


Temple Dramatists (The). 


New Volume. 
MARLOWE.—Doctor Faustus. 
By CHEISCTOPHER MARLOWE. 
Edited with a Preface, Notes, and Glossary by 
ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. 


HEYWOOD.—A Woman Killed with Kindness. 
By THOMAS HEYWOOD. 
Edited with a Preface, Notes, and Glossary by 
A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 
82mo. Cloth, gilt top. Price, each, 45 cents. 
Paste-grain morocco, gilt top. Price, each, 65 cents, 








NEW SUMMER NOVELS. 


* American to the very core."—N. Y. Times. 
By Jamgs LaNnE ALLEN, 
The Choir Invisible. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 


* Brief, but beautiful and strong.” —Chicago Trib- 


une, 
By F. Marron Crawrorp, 
A Rose of Yesterday. 
Cloth. 12mo $1.25. 
** Simply refreshing.” — Mail and Express. 
By Etta Hieernson, ‘ 
From the Land of the 
Snow Pearls. 
Cloth. 12mo $1.50. 
By the Author of Dukesborough Tales. 
By R. Matocotm Jounston, 
Old Times in Middle Georgia. 
Cloth. 12mo $1.50. 
** Intensely dramatic.”—Boston Advertiser. 
By Henry Seton Merriman, 
The Grey Lady. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 
** Absorbingly interesting.”"—Evening Transcript. 
By Fiora ANNIE STEEL, 
In the Tideway. 
Cloth. 16mo. $1.25. 
A pteture of Paris under Napoleon IIT. 
By Emizz Zora, 
His Excellency. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 


Order them from your booksellers or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Through Finland in Carts. 


By MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE, 
Author of ‘*A Winter Jaunt to Norway,” **A Girls 
Ridein Iceland,” etc., etc, 
With numerous full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. pp 366. Price, $5.00. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience. 


The Relation Between the Establishment 
of Christianity in Europe and the 
Social Question. 

By HENRY S. NASH, 


Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
Cambridge. 
8vo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

* Professor Nash’s volume fulfills the promise of 
its title. It does more, indeed, for the author is 
something more and better than a mere epitomizer 
of other men’s thoughts Not only is his treat- 
ment of the great thesis which he has undertaken 
pF rg — apd yp ac etiy but he shows him- 
self to be aclear and original thinker.”—From th 
Tribune, New York. 4 


The Myths of Israel. 
The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analysis and 
Explanation of its Composition. 
Ry AMOS K. FISKE, 
Author of * The Jewish Scriptures,” etc, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The author resolves the Ancient Hebrew Book of 
Genesis into its component myths, explaining their 
significance and bearing in the literary and religious 
development of the Hebrew people. 


The Social Teachings of Jesus. 


An Essay in Christian Sociology. 
By Professor SHAILER MATTHEWS, 
Chicago University. 

Cloth 12mo. In Press. 


It is based upon the belief that Jesus as a strong 
thinker must have had somes ceutral truth or con- 
ception. Starting with this fund tal ption, 
the author endeavors to trace its application by 
Jesus himself to various aspects of social life. 


School, 











. Memorials of Christies. 





A Record of Art Sales from 1766 to 1896. 


By W. ROBERTS, Author of “ The Bookhunter.in London,” ete, 


With 75 Collotype and other Illustrations, and a full Index. Two vols,, royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, pp. (Vol. I.) xxi and 329; (Vol. II.) ix and 875. Price, $8.00 net. 





Cc. A. DUNIWAY, 
Harvard, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


OF INTEREST TO ADVANCED STUDENTS AND COLLEGE GRADUATES. 
Graduate Courses 1897-98. . 


The Official Publication of the Federation of Graduate Clubs. A Handbook for Graduate Students. A State- 
ment of the Advanced Courses of Instruction to be Offered in Leading American Universities. Biographical, 


Fourth 
Annual Issue. 


Statistical, and Other Information Valuable to Graduate Students, such as 


The institutions and professors offering courses in { The number of graduate students registered in the 


the subjects they wish to pursue. 


The academic careers and the publications of those | Th 
professors. 


specified departments. 
and for advanced degrees. 


NOW READY. PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS; POSTPAID, THIRTY CENTS. 


Fees exacted of graduate students. 


er ements for admission to advanced courses | Scholarships, Fellowships, and other pecuniary aids 


open to them, etc., etc. 





ADDRESS, 


THE TACIILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Bull, the Girl and the Red Shawl 


THERE Is NO incident in all the realms of literature, from 
the “penny dreadful” up to the three-volume novel, that 
has afforded so much material for the pen of the writer of 
fiction as the delightful episode of the bull, the young girl 
with the red shawl and the young girl's lover. Sometimes 
the cast includes the lover’s hated rival, but the story may 
be told without using him. 

It is thirty-odd years since I first came across this thrill- 
ing adventure in the pages of a child’s book, very popular 
at the time. How well I remember how my young blood— 
to be exact, my seven-year-old blood—thrilled as I mentally 
watched this frail girl, with a start of just three feet, lead 
the tremendous and horribly savage bull in a three-hundred- 
yard sprint, only to trip at last on the only obstruction in 
the ten-acre field; how, just as the bull reached her, she 
flung her red shawl a few rods to the right; how the bull, 
leaving her, plunged after it; how she, weak and trembling, 
ran to the stone wall and managed to vault it just as her 
lover, a brawny blacksmith, who had seen the whole affair 
at too great a distance to be of immediate service, reached 
the wall and received her in his arms. ‘Oh, Kenston,” 
she murmured, “you have saved my life!” and then she 
fainted—and I believe the bull ate up the shawl. At any 
rate, its part in that particular story was ended. 

I have always felt that, thrilling as this scene was, it had 
not been worked for all it was worth; but an extensive 
reading since then has brought me to the conclusion that, 
first and last, it has been worked for its full value. 

The next time that I read the enthralling narrative, I was 
some years older, but the memory of the other telling was 
still fresh within me; and so, when, in the second chapter, 
I read about a savage old bull, one Hector, the property of 
Squire Flint, the meanest man in the county—not that his 
meanness had anything to do with the story, but it is one of 
the conventions that a savage bull shall be owned by a 
cross, crabbed and thoroughly stingy man,—I say when I 
had read thus far, my pulse quickened. Inexperienced as I 
was, I somehow sensed the coming situation. I seemed to 
know as by clairvoyance that, however limited the heroine’s 
wardrobe might be in some respects, there was one article 
of apparel that she surely possessed, or would possess, in 
time to meet the exigencies. True enough, in the very 
next chapter, her maiden aunt, a saintly old lady of ninety, 
died and bequeathed to her sorrowing niece a red pongee 
shawl of great value—as a bull-enrager. The book had 
seemed prosy at the start, but now that I knew what was 
coming, and that it was ¢ha/ that was coming, I read on 
breathlessly. ; 

Needless to say that, in the next chapter, the young girl 
fell in love with a strapping young fellow, who immediately 
proposed—that they take a walk. How well I knew, though 
they did not, where that walk would lead them. The mad 
bull—in this case it was mad, although any old bull will do, 
mad or not—was rampant in a lot, a mile south of the young 
girl’s house, and they started to walk due north; but I knew 
full well that they would need to cross that particular past- 
ure before they got home; and a few pages later found 
them climbing over the stone wall into the bull’s domain, 
and then they walked along, intent only on their new-found 
happiness. The day was chilly (in the middle of a particu- 
larly hot July), so that the girl could have an excuse to wear 
her red shawl. Now, having brought two of the actors on 
the stage, the cue was soon given to the bull, and in a 
moment the happy lovers, feeling the ground tremble be- 
neath their feet, turned and saw Hector, his horns gyrating 


with rage, his eyes bulging out and his head lowered as he 
thundered along, straight for the pongee bequest. To take 
her under his strong arm and to rush forward were the only 
things for the young man to do, and he did them; and 
then, the rest ran as per schedule, I believe that in this 
case the young man threw the girl into a tree and then 
plunged down a woodchuck’s hole. At any rate, the girl 
was unharmed. That is the one unalterable formula in 
constructing these bull stories: save the girl unharmed. 
You may break the young man’s leg or arm, and you may 
do what you will with the bull, but the young girl must 
come through unscathed. 

It was years before this “‘ moving incident ” ceased to hold 
me, and in that time how many changes were rung on it. 
Once only was the red shawl absent, and I wondered how 
in the world the bull was to be infuriated, as he was a singu- 
larly mild beast in the earlier chapters and on May Days 
had been festooned with garlands. Then, too, the girl was 
in deep mourning—for her lover! But the ten-acre lot was 
allright, and as the author was a clever man, I felt that he 
would find a way to run the act with a small cast’ and no 
properties. SoI read on, and after wondering, together 
with the girl herself, what could have caused the peaceful 
old bovine to chase her, tail up and head down, the full 
length of a particularly long pasture, she and I found out, 
when she realized, that, the day being sunny, she had picked 
up her cousin's parasol, which was, necessarily, of a brilliant 
scarlet. She had no lover, for, as I say, he had died—two 
chapters before the book was begun; but she did have 
presence of mind, and so she inserted the point of the para- 
sol in the bull's mouth and then opened it, and while he was 
extracting it with his forepaws, she reached the fence and 
vaulted it in the usual way. 

The possibilities of the incident are by no means ex- 
hausted, and so far from “ Amos Judd ” being the last story 
in which it was used, I saw it in a tale published this month; 
and this time with the full paraphernalia of hated rival, 
lover, red shawl and all; but for me it had lost its zest. To 
be sure, if they would make the hero an athlete and have 
him bravely stand his ground, while the girl climbed to the 
top of an enormous elm and then, just as the bull lowered 
his head to toss him, have the hero jump high in the air 
and make the bull pass beneath him, and as he reached 
ground again, seize the bull, not by the horns, but by the 
tail and, swinging it three times around his head, dash 
it against a tree and stun it—that is, if its tail were se- 
curely welded to its body,—there would be an original 
treatment of the subject. And if its tail were but loosely 
fixed to it, the hero could pull it out and the bull, filled 
with chagrin, would walk off dismayed and humiliated. 

But pending that form of the story, I am studiously avoid- 
ing all novels that contain heroines with red shawls, or that 
make early reference to fierce bulls, or that speak of a 
certain ten-acre lot, peculiarly adapted for lovers’ pere- 
grinations. For, like the successful burglar, I know the 
combination. CHARLES BaTTELL Loomis. 





Literature 
A Yankee Skipper in Turkey 
An American Transport in the Crimean War. By Capt. John Codman. 
Introduction by John Codman Ropes. Bonnell, Silver & Co. 
THE LAND of the Pashas is entertainingly sketched in this 
small volume, which gives the reminiscences of a Yankee 
skipper who served the Sultan and the French Government 
in the Crimean War. Mr. J. (not “I,” as misprinted on the 
title-page) C. Ropes fittingly says in his introduction that it 
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would be a pity for these spicy recollections to perish. They 

amusingly bring up many instructive side-scenes of a war 

that seemed so motiveless when it began and so inglorious 
when it ended ; a war filled with strategic blunders, murder- 
ous ignorance, and inhuman loss of life on the part of 

English and French. 

The transport whose story is here so graphically told was 
advertised in Marseilles and Paris to take passengers and 
freight to New York, and there was not a solitary applica- 
tion from either. Capt. Codman pertinently observes :— 
“‘ Forty-two years have since elapsed, and what a change! 
American sailing ships have entirely disappeared from the 
Mediterranean, and practically from all salt water, except- 
ing that which washes our coasts. The American trade has 
increased to immense proportions and is now carried on al- 
most entirely by steam. There are four great lines of 
steamships of from four to eight thousand tons, and innu- 
merable tramps carrying thousands ef passengers and mill- 
ions of tons of freight, and earning for their owners wealth 
enough to pay the interest of our national debt. Nota 
single one of them is under our flag, simply because Con- 
gress persists in maintaining restrictive navigation laws that 
forbid us to own ships unless they are built at home at ex- 
orbitant prices, which preclude competition with other na- 
tions who adopt a more liberal policy. 

The little William Penn (of about 600 tons’ burthen) was 
the first transport under a foreign flag chartered by the 
French Government. Capt. Codman gives an interesting 
record of many Mediterraneon trips in this service, and pays 
a high compliment to the business efficiency, courtesy and 
untiring exactions of the French contractors, contrasting 
these with Turkish indolence, fatalism and incapacity. Many 
shrewd observations and laughable anecdotes light up the 
easy-flowing pages. ‘We have scarcely the right to re- 
proach the Turks for practising a polygamy that is cumula- 
tive, while the laxity of our divorce laws permits it in a con- 
secutive form among ourselves,” he remarks on p. 35. “ The 
English made many mistakes. The first and greatest arose 
from a misapprehension of the enemies they had to deal 
with—the Russians and the Russian climate. * * * 
They supposed that a few miserable Tartars, the abject 
slaves of the Czar, would be eager to hail them as deliverers. 
But they caught Tartars that they did not expect.” And 

in :—“ Three or four Frenchmen can live on the rations 
of one Englishman, and be more jolly upon their empty 
stomachs than he would be with a tight waistband. When 
everything else fails, they can live upon ragouts made of re- 
membrances of the past, and seasoned with hopes of good 
times to come.” On one occasion, when all were near star- 
vation, he was invited to dine by a French officer. “ Boots 
were grabbed up and a fire was made, some rough boards 
were laid out, and a clean cloth spread on them. On came 
the soup, hot, at any rate, if it was homceopathic. And in 
the other courses, which were numerous, beans, the material 
of the soup, were disguised in infinite variety with such skill 
that they served for fish, roast, entremets and desert. I am 
sure that we had salad of something ; perhaps it was an old 
green silk umbrella. A little red wine was eked out with water, 
upon which we all pretended to be excited as we drank the 
health of the Emperor. Beans again—as, alas! too often 
with us at home—served for coffee, and my jolly friends 
after dinner tramped along with us on the road for a mile, 
imagining we were all on the boulevards, and sharpened 
their remembrances of departed joys by addressing every 
one they met as Mademoiselle.” 3 : 

Such was the spirit of the French amid the terrible scenes 
of Balaklava, the Malakoff, Sebastopol and Kamiesch— 
while the English moaned and whined and held on like bull- 

Vivid glim of the Bosphorus, of champagne- 
loving effendis and shipwrecked houris, and of stirring life in 
the Crimea flash in on us from the Captain’s diary, and we 


come with reluctance to the end of a very entertaining book. 
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‘¢ The Flourishing of Romance’”’ 
And the Rise of Allegory. By — Saintsbury. Charles Scribner's 
Ons. 

“THF FLOURISHING OF Romance” is another of those 
periods-of literature volumes into which scholars, whether 
from fad or from fashion, are at present disintegrating literature, 
to be recombined later by some work of strenuous and all- 
comprehending genius. The days of the Hallams and the Sis- 
mondis are gone forever, days in which ambitious students 
sought to grasp an entire literature or confederation of 
literatures, singlehanded, and poured out the results in a flood 
of foggy generalizations. In the present instance twelve 
scholars, headed by Prof. Saintsbury, whose labors in some 
ways peculiarly fit him for leadership, have banded together 
in the congenial task of interpreting European literature 
and bringing its periods and tendencies, its ins and outs, 
graphically before the student. No one mancould do this 
well now ; no one man possesses the comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the many literatures to do it satisfactorily. The 
knowledge of a specialist in each section of the many. 
jointed story, combined with literary grace and sound judg- 
ment, are prerequisites to this literary co-partnership and to 
its final success; and there must be a charioteer-in-chief to 
direct the eleven prancing steeds. Prof. Saintshury occu- 
pies this responsible position, and his volume—the second in 
the series, which begins with the Dark Ages and ends with 
the Later Nineteenth Century—is the book before us. This 
book concerns itself especially with the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth centuries, the centuries of the Arthurian legend, of 
Layamon, the “ Ancren Riwle,” and Robert of Gloucester, in 
England, of the chansons de geste in France, of the Middle 
High German, of the Nibelungen Lied and the Minne- 
singer, in Germany, of the prose Icelandic literature and 
the Provengal lyric, in other lands. It is impossible that 
any of these themes should be satisfactorily treated in short 
chapters like these, after whole libraries have been written 
on each; and still more impossible, with an involved, dis- 
cursive style like Mr, Saintsbury’s, with its many affectations 
and circumlocutions, to make the story very interesting. The 
solid information conveyed is not very great, while the au- 
thor’s reading has been undoubtedly extensive and here 
and there critical. The essay style of the book goes against 
its being used as a text-book, while the general reader may 
be “scared off ” by the perpetual pedantry of its Latin, 
Greek and French quotation and its curiously tangled phrase- 
ology. 

‘The part that we like best is the chapter on the Arthurian 
Legend, in which Mr. Saintsbury does battle with the critics 
and comes to an independent conclusion of his own—that 
(so far as we can disentangle it from the coils of confusing 
verbiage in which it is swathed) “ classical rhetoric, French 
gallantry, Saxon religiosity and intense realization of the 
other world, Oriental extravagance to some extent, the 
‘Celtic vogue’—all these things are there. But they are all 
co-ordinated, dominated, fashioned anew by something 
which is none of them, but which is the English genius; that 
curious, anomalous, many-sided genius, which to those who 
look at only one side of it, seems insular, provincial, limited, 
and which yet has given us Shakespeare, the one writer of 
the world to whom the world allows an absolute univer- 
sality.” Next to this, one should read the excellent ac- 
count of the great medieval Latin hymn-writers, the authors 
of the Dies Jrae, the luscious rhythms of Bernard, the great 
scholastics who influenced phrase and method when Latin 
was the universal language. A high tribute is paid to Tick- 
nor’s History of Spanish Literature, while its “almost entire 
ignorance of the whole prosody of the chanson de geste” is 
duly scored. 

The resuscitation of these dead literatures or dead periods 
of dead literatures, under the intelligent massage of expert 
fingers, is every day becoming more delightful: the gold has 
been lying there all these ages, frozen in, like the Alaskan 
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nuggets, and it is only now that these so-called Dark Ages 
are beginning to thaw and to glitter with light: Spaniard, 
Frenchman, German, Celt, were full of strenuous delight 
and genius, then as now, and such books as these perform 
the amiable office of shovels, turning the precious metal they 
produced to the sunlight again, 





‘*The Treasure of the Humble’’ 
By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. Dodd, Mead 
& Co, 


THIS LITTLE VOLUME introduces us to Maeterlinck the 
philosopher. His face proves familiar, not only becaise it 
resembles that of every mystic whom we have known, but 
because Maeterlinck the philosopher is incidentally Maeter- 
linck the dramatist justifying himself. It may be added 
that the justification is a more important matter than the 
offense. The Belgian writer’s philosophy is more active, 
more exciting, than his drama. His effort asa dramatist 
was to hold before the mind some symbol which should call 
up the ineffable. Here he bravely attacks the ineffable in 
full front instead of stealing upon its flank. In the attack 
he is so far victor that he is able to hold the object of his 
assault prisoner long enough for us to see its face. 

In these essays the author concerns himself wholly with 
that obscure region of the soul which lies round about the 
outer borders of consciousness, the realm of “the thought 
before thinking.” In his eyes it is the land of everything 
enriching and exalted and infinite in the psychic life. It is 
the mine of goodness ; it is the source of beauty; it is the 
home of love. It is the centre of destiny and the native 
country of the “ positive sublime.” It is revealed to us in 
intimations only. TheSe intimations are loud in the silences 
that fall between friends and lovers, the hours when 


‘* A man becomes aware of his life’s flow 
And hears its winding murmur, and he sees 
The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze.” 


Again, they come in hours of danger or of death. Some 
need shipwreck, tempest, tragedy to reveal this buried life, 
but to others, and these the happier ones, the gross material 
facts and events of existence grow translucent and through 
them shines at all times the mystic lignt. The sage needs 
no catastrophe for his illumination. 

But it is only the simplest, the humblest, souls who live 
to any extent in this subconscious world, and here the 
author becomes the apostle of humility, of poverty even; for 
everything which distracts the mind or senses bars the way 
into this domain which he pronounces richer, deeper and 
more interesting than that of the reason or the intelli- 
gence. He is, indeed, scornful of mere intelligence and 
conceives of the intellectual man as impoverished by his 
knowledge. M. Faguet, whose lucid perceptions play about 
the vagueness of Maeterlinck’s expression as heat-lightning 
across summer clouds, has very dextrously, if unfairly, re- 
duced his teaching to this formula, which closely resembles 
Sordello’s philosophy :— 

‘*Man departs from the truth in comprehending it, because by 
comprehending it he limits it. He departs from the true intelli- 
gence by becoming intelligent, since the unconscious is infinite 
and the intelligent is limited. Man loses his soul in finding it, or, 
in finding it he narrows it, applies it to things small, restrained 
and practical. In other words he loses his soul by perceiving that 
he has one. Men are merely intelligences. Only children, primi- 
tive people, those of the ecstatic type and of amorphous, uncrystal- 

ized mentality, are souls,” 

This is very clever, but it is hardly Maeterlinck. The 
latter assures us that we all are souls though we obstinately 
refuse to awake to the fact. It lies in our power, he says, 
and is, indeed, our chief human privilege, to increase our 
communications with the Infinite, which he locates as defin- 
itely as may be. He replaces the philosophic notion that 
we exist only in our relations to the outside world, with the 
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statement that “it is only by the communications we have 
with the Infinite that we are to be distinguished from each 
other.” As to the means of extending such relations he is 
less clear. ‘“ Watchfulness, meditation and a little ecstasy 
of soul” are mentioned. “* We must accustom ourselves to 
live like an angel who has just sprung to life, like a woman 
who loves, or a man who is on the point of death.” In 
other words we must all have daily that exquisite freshness 
of perception which we have been accustomed to regard as 
the attribute of genius only. We must achieve the attitude 
toward life for which Kipling thanked his Creator when he 
wrote, 
‘* It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth.” 

But, with the best intentions in the world, M. Maeterlinck 
fails to give us the recipe. 

To his philosophy the writer adds a doctrine of cesthetics, 
if that may be called so which offers no proofs and practi- 
cally contains but a singe affirmation. Beauty, says Maeter- 
linck, is the only element with which the soul is organically 
connected. It is also the soul's language. It understands 
nothing else ; it has no other life; it produces nothing else ; 
it is interested in nothing else. Souls transform into beauty 
all that is given them, and did we not incessantly interrupt 
the labors of the soul it would turn everything into beauty 
and the sense of ugliness would be lost. 

There is no system in the presentation of all this doctrine. 
We might repeat of Maeterlinck what he says of Ruysbroeck : 
‘He ignores all the customs, the knowledge and the re- 
sources of philosophic thought, and he confines himself to 
thinking of the unthinkable. * * * To the outer eye 
he has no order, no scholastic logic.” But if Maeterlinck has 
no system he has also no obscurity. “I believe that a 
writer who is sincere and in good faith is never obscure in 
the eternal sense of the word,” he observes confidently. 
Certainly the vagueness of this book is only the vagueness 
of sunlit mist. Itis luminous without being clear, Without 
laying himself open to the accusation of being definite, he 
has produced a volume which will be intelligible and charm- 
ing to the half of the race “‘who have in themselves the 
same point of sensibility,” that is to say, the conscious or 
unconscious Platonists. It is a wider audience than his 
dramas reach. 

Apart from its philosophy, “‘ The Treasure of the Humble” 
is the storehouse of a thousand pleasures. The author 
says old things with a maivef¢ that makes them new, and new 
things with an audacity which convinces. His habit of leav- 
ing proofs to the imagination of the reader conduces to 
thought. He is rich in suggestion and stimulus, and it is 
not needful to agree with him to be refreshed by him. His 
grace, ingenuity and charm are so marked as to convict him 
of the intelligence he decries. 

“« Nous sommes Dieux qui s‘ignorent,” is the gist of his 
teaching. It is a more palatable assurance than the burden 
of current literature, which is to the effect that we are beasts 
that know themselves such. It is also more useful as a work- 
ing principle to society, for, as Kipling has pointed out, the 
belief that he is a God will make a man turn out four 
times as much work as would be done under any other de- 
lusion. 

An ingenious preface by Mr. A. B. Walkley introduces the 
translation. Mr. Walkley is well aware that the wares he 
commends will be foolishness to many, and he so balances 
his consciousness of a hostile audience against his own ap- 
preciation, that, whatever we think of Maeterlinck, we are 
forced to admire Mr. Walkley. The work of the translator 
is graceful and in the main sympathetic, though it hardly 
preserves the Maeterlinckian piquancy. The translation 
does not include the essays upon Novalis, Ruysbroeck and 
Emerson, which served in the original edition to mark the 

author's philosophic affinities. This is to be regretted. 
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Hysterical History 
The Real Condition of Cuba se By Stephen Bonsal., 
ros. 

Dogs Mr. BonsaL mean that his book gives us the r¢a/ 
condition of Cuba, while what we learn from other writers is 
unreal? His title would seem to suggest what the matter of 
the book emphasizes. As we said in noticing Mr. R. H. 
Davis’s book on the same subject, these young correspond- 
ents are seeing the horrors of warfare for the first time, 
and they are sickened by the sight. Mr. Bonsal does admit 
’ a certain amount of suffering on the part of the Spanish 
soldiers, buf all his sympathies are with the insurgents. 
They are fighting for independence, for freedom ; and this, 
he thinks, should be sufficient to move the United States to 
declare war upon Spain without delay. He does not look 
below the surface ; like most young men, he thinks he knows 
it all, and that because he tells President McKinley that it 
is time for this Government to act, an army should be sent 
to aid the insurgents at once. We are old enough, and we 
hope wise enough, to know that war is a serious thing, and 
not to be gone into lightly. And then again, whyshould we 
make war upon Spain, one of our oldest friends, any more 
than upon Cuba? Is all the wrong on one side? Have the 
imsurgents committed no atrocities? Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Bonsal are neither old nor wise; particularly the latter, who 
seems to be fairly beside himself because he cannot drive or 
drag us into war. 

The little book has a melodramatic dedication “ To the 
starving and plague-stricken thousands in Cuba who,” Mr. 
Bonsal informs us, “ besought me while I was with them in 
piteous accents to go and tell my people the story of their 
unimaginable woe, and who prayed in my presence to Our 
Lady of Pity that I might be imbued with the strength to 
accomplish the task which their entreaties as well as my ap- 
preciation of my duty imposed.” 

‘* T have failed in the mission with which you charged me,” he 
continues; ‘‘ my words, my prayers for intercession, have excited 
but the coldest of sympathy, and very little of that charity which 
is love. But, nevertheless, I beg you to believe that though I have 
failed in your mission, I have been true to the trust you placed in 
me and to the promise I gave you. With the words of terror that 
my ears have heard and the scenes of horror through which I have 
passed and in which you are living acting as a spell upon me, I 
have climbed the steep steps that lead to the seats of the mighty, 
and I have spoken in places where my voice sounded strange, 
where my presence was unfamiliar and my words unheeded. . . . 
And so I beg of you to believe, as I do, that upon this errand of 
mercy, though I have failed, I have done what I could.” 

We have no doubt that Mr. Bonsal is actuated by the 
highest motives ; at the same time we wonder, seeing that he 
is overcome by the sight of war, that he should be so eager to 
force bloodshed upon his own country. 
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*¢ National Epics ’’ 
By Kate Milner Rabb. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

THE WORLD'S national epics are not numerous, but few 
and far-between as they are, they represent a phase of na- 
tional life and thought too important to be overlooked. To 
omit them from a serious education would be a serious mis- 
take: to include them in the world’s best hundred books is 
absolutely compulsory. 

Few people, however, have the patience or the time to 
wade through (for example) the 200,000 lines of the Hindu 
“ Mahabharata,” the 20,000 lines of the Iliad, the 23,000 
of the Kalevala or even the three or four thousand lines of 
the less voluminous epics of Roland, Beowulf, or the Cid. 
Generations have been spent on the editing and translation, 
the rectification and illumination of these great intellectual 
bequests of unknown genius to humanity, and the presses 
annually labor with them still as with the world’s greatest 
births. The impossibility of reading and studying such 
gigantic works in full, minutely, has led Miss Rabb to com- 
pile a volume on seventeen of them, containing excellent 
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bibliographies, brief introductory notices, running prose nar- 
ratives of the drift of their greater episodes and selections 
of continuous versified stories and specimens from them. 
These, beginning with the Hindu and ending with Milton, 
give a bird’s-eye view of the greater epic with tolerable full- 
ness and freedom. One may quarrel with some of Miss 
Rabb’s omissions as well as with several of her commissions ; 
one may wonder why, in this gathering, in this Armageddon 
of ‘‘ National Epics,” Faust is left out, while Tasso’s “ Ge- 
rusalemme” and Camoens’s ‘‘ Lusiadas” are included, no 
mention is made of the Icelandic Eddas, and the great epic 
of the great Dutchman Vondel, from which Milton doubt- 
less drew aid and comfort, is conspicuous by its absence, not 
to speak of Cedmon and Klopstock. Might not Ariosto 
give way to Goethe (if space were lacking, Dante and Tas- 
so already giving ample representation to the Italians)? And 
in the matter of translators one might prefer Cary or Long- 
fellow or Prof. Norton, all well-established reputations, for 
Dante, to the less known name of Wilstach, however merito- 
rious the latter’s rather involved rhymes may be. The book, 
however, gives a readable afergu of the immense poems it 
strives to cover—a taste, a sip,—and will doubtless whet the 
appetite of the epically unlearned for a larger acquaintance 
in the future. 

Under “ Beowulf,” it may be mentioned that Prof. Hall’s 
middle initial is L.; that Brof. Earle translated “‘The Deeds 
of Beowulf” (p. 152); and that the lines are not written in 
‘* pairs,” but in hemistichs, in this poem. 





‘¢A Romance of Old New York’’ 
By Edgar Fawcett, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

IN THIS STORY, Pamela, a young woman of the last century, 
pines in thought, with a green and yellow melancholy, for love of 
her sister's fiancé, who, at the urgent request of that sister and 
her father, undertook to deliver her from the pains of death by a 
pretense of returning her love. He succeeded wonderfully well, 
and pretty soon found himself arduously engaged to a convales- 
cent. Charlotte, who loved him originally, so far from being jeal- 
ous except of Pamela’s health, would not consent to his extricat- 
ing himself from the mesh of lies, and it devolved upon Aaron 
Burr, the family friend, adroitly to spirit him away to Boston (if 
such a bull may be permitted—the trip, in those days, was made 
in two weeks), intending to bring the volatile maiden down to the ac- 
ceptance of a former and still languishing lover named Gerald. Ger- 
ald unwittingly helped himself along a peg by confiding to Pamela— 
what the absent hero had confided to him. At last accounts, however, 
she was madly enamored of Burr, who, while appreciating the 
tribute paid to the ‘‘ marvellous spell of his magnetic personality,” 
did not receive her into his veteran arms, to the keen chagrin of 
Mrs. Grundy, although her arms (Pamela’s arms, though it mat- 
ters not) were held out through long paragraphs explaining his 
‘*position.” It was reserved for him to marry Madame Jumel at 
the age of seventy-eight ; but this was fourteen years later than the 
episode with which Mr. Fawcett closes his interesting novelette. 

Burr's self-conscious power of fascinating women—his hero- 
worshipful qualities,—his generosity with other people’s money, 
and other picturesque ways, are here rather strikingly portrayed. 
It cannot be said, however, that a distinctly old New Yorkish 
flavor pervades the book, although ‘‘spider-legged haircloth fur- 
niture,” good four-cent cigars and Bowling Green are much in 
evidence. The story is a trifle misleading at the outset, and one 
shrinks from what he fears will develop into an acute physiological 
phase of the woman question. This, perhaps intentional, uncer- 
tainty of touch, which amounts to double entendre, is relieved by 
an atmosphere of smartness, but in spite of the comic effects is a 
gross breach of artistic propriety. And why does Mr. Fawcett 
persist in the use of long, Latinized adjectives? There is hardly 
a description unruffied by the swish of such words as ‘‘ fluctuant,”” 
‘*verdurous,” ‘‘ residual,” ‘‘alterant”’ and ‘‘terrible fate.” And 
how, in the name of ‘‘Little Breeches,” could Mark’s ‘‘high 
stock” have ‘‘lent distinction” to his ‘‘cameolike face”? Mr. 
Fawcett should look to his diction. But for the last two words, 
the following would be ‘‘ musical as is Apollo’s lute” :— 

“« And then she opened the gates of heaven to him by giving him a 
smile that bathed all} her face in tender glory and made her Seoie glow 
for him like stars and rosebuds magically mixed.” 
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‘¢ Thirty Strange Stories’ 
By H. G, Wells. Edward Arnold. 

THE READERS of Mr. Wells’s latest volume cannot complain 
that he has spared any pains in procuring the material wherewith 
to make their blood run cold. West Africa and the isles of the 
South, the heart of India and the forests of Borneo, the bottom of 
the sea, the interstices of space, the realm of the Fourth Dimen- 
sion, and the heights and deeps of human nature have all con- 
tributed something toward that end. It is the impression of one 
who lays down the book that the author has ‘ransacked the uni- 
verse for things strange and stirring, and has let absolutely noth- 
ing escape him. _We are introduced to an orchid that sucks 
human blood; a murderous bird hatched from a prehistoric egg 
that has been buried for uncounted generations in a swamp; a 
jealous husband who quietly drops his rival into a blast-furnace; a 
man who finds the Apple of Knowledge, and a great variety of 
other curious people and things. All are interesting, and most 
are unpleasant. 

Notwithstanding the diligence and the success of his search 
after the appalling, we doubt if Mr. Wells has found exactly what 
he wanted. He has produced a clever collection of grotesque and 
frightful tales, but he does not often succeed in causing that mys- 
terious thrill of horror which marks supreme achievement in this 
line.* In spite of their strangeness, most of the stories are too 
usual for that. There are certain conventions of the horrible 
which, with all his inventiveness, the author is seldom able to 
transgress. A new terror is, apparently, as hard to come by as a 
new sin. At least twice, however, Mr. Wells achieves absolute 
triumph. ‘‘ The Lord of the Dynamos” is a tale worthy of Kip- 
ling when he is very near his best. It records the coming of one 
Azuma-zi out of the Straits Settlements to be the assistant of an 
electrical engineer named Holroyd, who attended three dynamos 
at Comberwell. How Azuma zi worshipped the greatest of these 
dynamos until that religion boasted a martyrdom and a human sac- 
rifice is told with much power and restraint. It is impossible to 
make the union of modern circumstance and ancient superstition 
serve the ends of literature better than they serve it here. ‘‘ The 
Red Room ” is perhaps the only plausible ghost-story ever writ- 
ten, for that apartment is haunted, not by a ghost, but by an 
atmospbere. A woman died there once of fear, and thereafter 
others coming into it entered also into the shadow of the terror 
that had been hers. These two tales are worth all the rest—and 
yet the others are far from valueless. 





‘¢ A Short History of Italy ’’ 
By Elizabeth S. Kirkland. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

THE BUSY MAN, especially the busy student, must welcome 
the age of short things—short stories, short poems, short voyages, 
short histories. The world is getting so complex that epitomes 
must become fashionable. Who has time for an Odyssean trip 
of ten years through ten octavos, when ‘‘art is long and time 
is fleeting,” in these abbreviated days, when condensation is the 
great maxim? Palatable food is now arranged by the literary 
caterer at short notice, luncheon-wise, without much view to 
elaboration or detail. Literary charm indeed—except in rare 
cases, like that of Brooke's ‘‘ Primer of English Literature ”—is 
sacrificed, but the facts are there. The hungerer after facts in a 
pragmatic age can now get them, as he can get French soups— 
in cans, if he wants them, or in short histories, compendiums and 
encyclopedic articles. 

Miss Kirkland’s ‘‘Short History of Italy” is a good type of a 
readable epitome that spreads over 1500 years. No authorities 
are given for her statements, and the reader is thus harassed by 
fears that some of them are inaccurate or extravagant. The 
briefest bibliography would have covered this point and placed 
the feet on a firm foundation. From Romulus Augustulus to 
Umberto, from 476 to 1896, is a far stretch, and the facts and 
events of almost every intervening year are matters of contro- 
versy. Miss Kirkland, however, threads her way cautiously 
through the tangle and makes an agreeable narrative as she goes 
along. Her statements take a Calvinistic turn occasionally, as on 
Pp. 437, where events—the occupation of Rome by Victor Em- 
manuel—are said to ‘‘draw steadily on to their predestined (?) 
conclusion.”” A rare misprint like that of Manonzz for Manzoni 
(p. 474) disfigures the text. One may correct the. author’s re- 


mark on p. 435, by calling attention to the recent marriage of the 
Prince of Naples. A few suggested improvements of this kind, 
together with the introduction of a map or two and a chronolog- 
ical table, can only increase the value of the little volume, which 
we have examined with interest. 
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New Books and New Editions 


MR. ELBERT HUBBARD'’S essays on Ruskin and Turner, which 
we noticed on their first appearance, have been reprinted, with all 
the pomp and circumstance of hand-made paper, antique type and 
wide margins, at the Roycroft Press, East Aurora, N. Y. But 
though the typography is beautiful, the ¢ffort in the making of fine 
books is principally notable for the photogravure illustrations after 
paintings by Turner, and for the tasteful illumination of the initial 
letters and borders. It is true that photogravures and illuminated 
Gothic letters do not go very well together, but each is good in its 
kind. The former, printed on Japan-paper, may be called valuable 
descriptive documents, as, notwithstanding their small size, they 
give a better account of Turner’s peculiar handling than any other 
reproductions known to us. If all the photogravures used as 
book illustrations were as carefully prepared and printed, there 
would be much to say in their favor, though even these do not 
serve as book-decorations. The initial letters colored by hand are 
much more in the line of what is requisite for that purpose. Among 
the pictures reproduced are ‘‘ The Bay of Baia,”’ ‘‘ The Fighting 
Téméraire” and ‘* Ulysses Deriding Polyphemes”—three of 
Turner’s finest compositions. The editionis limited to 473 copies. 
(G. P. Putram’s Sons ) 


@a. 


THE ENTERPRISE of German bookmakers is strikingly exem- 
plified in the ‘‘ List of Private Libraries” in the leading countries 
of the world undertaken by G. Hedeler of Leipzig. We have 
received the first part, relating to the United States and Canada— 
a pamphlet of 100 pages, giving an account, in English, French 
and German (printed in parallel columns), of 601 libraries. Of 
course, the selection is a random one; probably ten times as 
many might be named that are as worthy of inclusionas many 
of those mentioned: ‘‘ Contributions towards a List” might be a 
more fitting title. A valuable feature is the tabulation of these 
libraries, first by geographical location, and then by subjects made 
prominent in them. Perhaps the most that can be said for this 
publication, is that it is a good beginning in an interesting field. 
That this information about American private libraries should 
first be published in Germany is another illustration of the tendency 
in the world of letters toward practical cosmopolitanism. (Leipzig: 
G. Hedeler.) 

@a. 


A GOOD specimen of the excellent work done in science under 
the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution and the Un.ted States 
National Museum, is the monograph on the Swastika. forming 
part of the report of the United States National Museum for 1894. 
Its author, Mr. Thomas Wilson, Curator in the Department of 
Prehistoric Anthropology, does not believe that the Swastika (some- 
times called the fylfot Buddhist Cross) was invented independently 
in different places, but that it has been carried around the globe 
by the migrations of men. Inthe map of the world in which he 
shows the distribution of this fylfot, or four-footed cross, it is 
shown to have been widely known and used as an ornament or 
emblem in northern Africa and pretty much all over Europe, espe- 
cially in the maritime portions, and very common in India, Thibet, 
China, Korea and Japan. In America it is found rather plentifully 
in the mounds of the Ohio and Mississippi Val'eys, among the 
Sacs, Navajo and Pueblo Indians in Central and in South Amer- 
ica, but not in Mexico. Two curious facts are brought out: first, 
that the Swastika had an existence in America prior to any historic 
knowledge we have of communication between the two hemis- 
pheres ; and second, that, while we find its use continued in Amer- 
ica at the present day, the knowledge of it has long since died out 
in Europe. Mr. Wilson has made a valuable addition to the study 
of the subject,and especially to its American phase. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office.) 


@a. 


‘* BROWNING’S VERSE FORM: Its Organic Character,” by Mr. 
Arthur Beatty, A.B., is an interesting paper prepared as a part of 
his work for obtaining the degree of Ph.D. at Columbia Univers- 
ity. It analyzes and describes every form of line and of stanza 
used by Browning, with some general criticism of his poetry. It 
will interest all critical students of Browning. We note some mis- 
prints in the pamphlet, among which is doubtless to be included 
this curious marking of the cesura in a familiar line :—‘‘ There’s 
a woman like a dew-drop, she’s |so purer than the purest.” 
(Privately printed.)——‘‘ A FIRST Book in Writing English,"’ by 
Edwin H. Lewis, Ph.D., is intended for high school use, and 
seems to us well adapted to its purpose. We commend it to the 
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examination of teachers, both for its very sensible hints on com- 
position and its practical ex-rcises, which include some promising 
novelties in that line. (Macmillan Co.) 


Books, Art and the Tariff 


WE PRESENT the text of that part of the free-list schedule 
of the new tariff law which refers to books, objects of art, 
etc. 


Books, maps, music, engravings photographs, etchings, bound 
or unbound, and charts, which shall have been printed more than 
twenty years at the date of importation, and all hydrographic 
charts and scientific books and period’ca's devoted to original 
scientific research, and publications issued for their subscribers or 
exchanges by scientific and literary associations or academies, or 
publications of individuals for gratuitous private circulation, and 
public documents issued by foreign Governments. 

Books and pamphlets printed exclusively in languages other 
than English; also books and music, in raised print, used exclu- 
Sively by the blind. 

Books, maps, music, engravings, photographs, etchings, bound 
or unbound, and charts imported by authority or for the use of the 
United States or for the use of the Library of Congress. 

Books, maps, music, photographs, etchings, lithographic prints, 
and charts, specially imported, not more than two copies in any 
one invoice, in good faith, for the use or by order of any society 
or institution incorporated or established solely for religious, phil- 
osophical, educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the 
encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use or by order of any 
college, academy, school, or seminary of learning in the United 
States, or any State or public library, and not for sale, subject to 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

(Old law: Same except photographs and etchings. ) 

Books, libraries, usual and reasonable furniture, and similar 
household effects of persons or families from foreign countries, if 
actually used abroad by them not less than one year, and not 
intended for any other person or persons, nor for sale. 

Works of art, drawings, engravings, photographic pictures and 
philosophical and scientific apparatus brought by professional 
artists, lecturers or scientists arriving from abroad for use by them 
temp rarily for exhibition and in illustration, promotion and 
encouragement of art, science or industry in the United States, 
and not forsale, shall be admitted free of duty under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, but bonds 
shall be given for the payment tothe United States of such duties 
as may be imposed by law upon any and all such articles as 
shall not be exported within six months after such importation, 
provi ied that the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, 
extend such period for a further term of six months in cases 
where applications therefor shall be made. 

Works of art, collctions in illustration of the progress of the 
arts, sciences or manufactures, photographs, works in terra cotta, 
P tin, pottery or porcelain, antiquities and artistic copies thereof 
in metal or other ma‘erial imported in good faith for permanent 
exhibition at a fixed place by any State or by any society or insti- 
tution established for the encouragement of the arts, science or 





education, or for a municipal corporation and all like articles’ 


imported in good faith by amy society or association, 
or for a municipal corporation for the purpose of erect- 
ing a public monument and not intended for sale, nor for any 
other purpose than herein expressed; but bonds shall be given 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe for the payment of lawful duties which may accrue 
should any of the articles aforesaid be sold, transferred or used 
contrary to this provision, and such articles shall be subject at any 
time to examination and inspection by the proper officers of the 
customs, provided that the privileges of this and the preceding 
section shall not be allowed to associations or corporations engaged 
in or connected with business of a private or commercial char- 
acter. : 

Works of art, the production of American artists residing tem- 
porarily abroad, or other works of art, including pictorial paintings 
on glass, imported expressly for presentation to a National insti- 
tution, or to any State or municipal corporation or incorporated 
religious society, college or other public institution, except stained 
or painted window glass or stained or painted glass windows, but 
such exemption shall be subject to such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe. (O!d law read ‘‘ including” 
instead of ** except” before ‘‘ stained.’’) 
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RIDING TO the Pennsylvania Railroad Ferry at the foot of West 
23d Street the other day, I was struck by the rural aspect of the north 
side of the block extending from Ninth to Tenth Avenues, where the 
houses are set back fifty feet or more from the sidewalk, and trees 
and shrubs adorn the lawns before them. It is an old-fashioned 
row of houses which has seen its best days, but its distance from 
thestreet and the greenness of the prospect from its windows must 
make it in some respects one of the most attractive places of resi- 
dence in the city. On the block beyond Tenth Avenue, again, 
there are several well-grown trees, mostly ailantus; and these, too, 
throw a grateful shade upon the sidewalk. But as I passed, I ob- 
served a wagon of the Bureau of Encumbrances standing in the 
Street, and some of its employees at work chopping down some of 
the trees. I am glad to know there is a Tree-Planting Association 
in New York, and I wish its members joy of their task. If there 
is one thing the private citizen cares little for, it is a tree; and if 
there is one thing the municipal officer hates with an extra-official 
hatred, it is this same har.nless, necessary creature. 


Sg) 


Dr. HOLMES USED TO SAY that trees were underground mon- 
sters with their tails in the air; but he did not feel called upon to 
exterminate the race by cutting their tails off just behind their ears : 
on the contrary, he liked them all, and loved some of them dearly. 
The only trees I myself dislike are the Upas (which I have never 
seen except in metaphors, my dislike of it being based upon its use 
for metaphorical purposes), and the ill-smelling ailantus—which is 
as objectionable as its non-odorous brother or sister is agreeable. 
It may have been one of the evil-smelling sort that the Bureau of 
Encumbrances was demolishing. It may have been; but I am in- 
clined to be skeptical on the subject. 


@a. 


IN ONE OF THE MOST attractive suburbs of New York—one 
whose attractiveness is very largely due to the abundance, size and 
beauty of its trees, I have learned by sad experience that there is 
no one tree so large or beautiful to block for five minutes the 
march of material progress. Electric-light and telephone poles 
have the right of way; and the surviving giants of the forest have 
to step down and out whenever their place is wanted for a wire- 
strung mast. On the other hand, nice little trees six or eight feet 
tall are constantly being set out, which may be expected to take 
the place of the old ones somewhere near the close of the next 
century. sites 

IN MORE OR LESS accordance with the eternal fitness of things, 
the ground floor of an office-building in West 23rd Street is occu- 
pied by a burial concern and the top floor by an engraving com- 
pany. ame 

MR. SAMUEL PARSONS, JR., Superintendent of Parks, sends me 
the following facts in regard to the delay in restoring to use the 
drinking-fountain designed by the late Mr. Olin Warner, which 
has so long disfigured the northeast corner of Union Square. It is 
pleasant to know that the matter is at last to be attended to. 

‘¢The fountain was presented by Miss Shepard aqout nine 
years ago, being accepted by the Park Department under some 
protest as to its practical construction. Within a year or so it 
had been so battered by the poles of wagons that in the interest 
of art it was decided to box it up, and to devise some means of 
preventing further injuries. Mr. Warner gave considerable thought 
and time to devising some arrangement that would guard against 
this, and year by year suggestions were made; but the difficulty 
of reconstructing the fountain lay chiefly in the objections made 
by parties interested to spending much money to accomplish the 
desired purpose. Miss Shepard felt that she had paid enough; 
Mr. Warner had been out of pocket, somewhat; and the Park 
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Dzpartment did not feel that it could appropriate for this purpose 
any part of its ordinary funds. The Park Department insisted 
that Miss Shepard, or some other interested person, should bear 
the expense. The present Commissioners, on going into office, 
over a year ago, took the ground that it was the duty of the city 
to repair the fountain, if no other way could be devised, so that 
so valuable a piece of art should not be allowed to go to destruc- 
‘tion. They recognized the force of the arguments on the other 
side, but felt that the city should have the benefit of the fountain. 
Mr. Warner, over a year ago, a few months before his death, pre- 
sented, through Mr. Davis, of Messrs. Davis & Cabot, a plan 
which entirely overcame the difficulties, and secured what he con- 
sidered a thoroughly artistic effect. The Commissioners consid- 
-ered these plans, but no funds seemed to be available to execute 
them. Last spring, however, an appropriation for the general 
purpose of improving the parks was secured from the Legislature, 
and from this source, the Commissioners hope, the Board of Ap- 
portionment may be induced to allow $1000 or more to be appro- 
priated for the final and complete reconstruction of this fountain.” 


(See The Critic of July 17, page 36.) 
@a. 


‘*] HAVE received,’’ writes Dr. Rolfe, ‘‘a note from Mrs. 
‘Cowden-Clarke, dated at Genoa, June 28, thanking me for a copy 
of The Critic containing the review of ‘‘ Landscaps in Poetry.”’ 
She adds:—‘‘ Fancying that you and Mrs. Rolfe will like to see 
the enclosed pleasant lines, I send you the copy for your kindly 
acceptance. Both Sabilla and I keep fairly well, I am grateful to 
say.” The lines, which I am sure the lady will forgive me for 
‘taking the liberty to use here, are by Sabilla Novello, and are 
headed :—‘‘ On the 22d June, 1897 (My Sister Victoria’s Birth- 
‘day),” and are as follows :— : 

‘The World to day with cheerful glee 

Records a Diamond Jubilee. 

Huzzas I join in for our Queen, 

But toast a second Vic, 1 ween, 

Who on this same auspicious date 

Has reached the age of eighty-eight. 

Both reign: one over sea and land 

Has regal power and command; 

One holds the hearts and minds of all 

Glad subjects to her gentle thrall. 

May both Victorias blessed be 

Through life and all eternity.” 
it will be remembered by those who read the review of Mrs. 
Cowden-Clarke’s ‘‘My Long Life” (28 Nov. 1896) that she was 
christened Mary Victoria, though not in honor of the Queen, who 
was not born until ten years later. 


@Aa. 


The Criterion of St. Louis reports that it failed to find 7he 
Critic or The Natzon at three large book-stores in that city, 
recently, a salesman in one of the three shops having never seen 
or heard of the latter paper. The writer says that ‘‘ the clerks in 
our book-shops may be conversant with stationery and Yankee 
notions, but they display a scarce permissible ignorance of books 
and authors.” In illustration, he gives the following anecdote, 
which is almost too good to be true :— 

‘* Last Christmas I entered a well-known store and asked to be 
shown some children’s books. The knowing salesman first 
asked me cautiously if the bo»k was to be given to a little boy or 
to a little girl, and when I told him that it was fora girl, he 
picked up a volume and handed it to me with a triumphant face. 
‘Here you are,’ said he. ‘I guess that'll fix you allright.’ It 
was—‘ A Doll House,’ by Henrik Ibsen!” 


Cea. 

The Fourth Estate copies from an English paper the announce- 
ment of a machine for taking shorthand notes. If Zhe Fourth 
Estate read this column as diligently as it should, it would know 
that the shorthand machine has been in use in this country for 
some time past. It is, I believe, an American invention. 


ea 
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THE RAGE FOR rewriting famous poems and songs is rapidly 
spreading. Prof. Wilkinson and Mr. Le Gallienne have found a 
follower in Mr, Edmund S. Holbrook of Chicago, who has. re- 
written ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner” in order, he. says, to cor- 
rect its many defects. The original, he thinks, ‘‘is burdened 
with too much reference to a locality and the affairs of a day in 
midhistory”; and he has r:medied this by ‘‘ extending the spirit 
of the poem over a wider field and limiting it to matters of general 
importance which will obtain for all time.’’ The most familiar of 
all poems is the one that most needs rewriting—namely, ‘‘ Home - 
Sweet Home’’; yet it would be absurd to rewrite it. 


@n, 
A DEVOTED READER sends me the following communication :— 


‘* Anent your discussion of Mr. Chapman’s view of magazine 
management, let me say that periodicals ought to be controlled 
by editors and not the public. It is the work of an editor to con- 
trol the public, and his fitness for such a position is in direct rela- 
tion to his ability to direct that aimless, disjointed, erratic mass, 
the public. His prominence may be more or less pronounced, but 
every crowd has a leader. He who shouts loudest receives the 
most attention, and, attention given, obedience is easily exacted. 
Hence the desirability of iron-clad government; a government by 
the few, of the many. A magazine that catered to the demands 
of the public would be a sorry hotchpotch. The editor lets the 
public think it influences him, but he is a poor specimen of his 
race, if his will does not exert a dominating influence over his 
readers. Who of the public know what is to be in the next issue 
of Harper's or The Century? Who, indeed, should know? 
There is no fear that the magazine will be laid down in disgust 
because some particular subject is not treated, or treated in an 
offensive manner, The commercial standpoint is necessary, and 
the results are satisfactory, we hope; but all this does not come 
about because the public edits the magazine and the editor is but 
a figure-head, but because, in financially successful periodicals, 
the management uses its own judgment and gives what it sees fit 
to the public. And it is well. Above all things, let those in 
authority see to it that the public is instructed, and not allowed to 
assume the vé/e of instructor. There is no danger that it will not 
pay. It is absurd to say that the public cannot be made to buy 
an editor’s wares. Itcan. Let the editor tell this public it is a 
mass of idiots, and it will pay double just to see what he said. 


@a. 


YOU MIGHT ALMOST think that my correspondent was an 
editor, he sympathizes so entirely with the editor’s point of view. 
He is, however, a hard-working writer of books and contributor 
to the magazines :— 


‘* Again,” he continues, ‘‘ you mention the ‘sort of thing the 
public wants to read.’ The public has no mind as to its wants, 
but reads what is set before it; and the young writer had far 
better concern himself with what is preéminently in his mind, even 
if it is something the public never heard of. Then, if it is intelli- 
gibly expressed, let it be set forth in the printed page. The public 
will be sure to read, aroused by the novelty of the subject. Is it 
not this that whets the appetite for reading and in time gains 
for the young author a-popular hearing? He would not be an 
over-bold editor who said to the public, ‘No, not as you wish, 
but as I determine.’ The public would applaud the man’s cour- 
age. This pub’ic, of which we hear so much, is nothing of itself. 
It never took the control in its own hands that there was not 
blundering and worse. It is merely the half-chaotic mass from 
which individual preéminence is derived; a mass to be directed 
and controlled by a few, and not one of that few has a more seri- 
ous task than the editor. He is far excellence a leader; a dictator 
who should always direct the reading of his readers, and never 
allow the readers to influence his determination as to what should 
and should not be read. Let the editor climb upon yet a higher 
stool. His power increases as he looks still more comprehensively 
over the heads of the public.” 


Ca. 

THE TITLE of the book written in collaboration by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling and his brother-in-law, Wolcott Balestier, is ‘‘The Nau- 
lahka.” The name of Mr. Kipling's house at Brattleboro, V‘., is 
‘*Naulakha.” Which is the correct spelling ? 
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_ London Letter 

IN taking the chair at the summer dinner of the Omar Khayyam 
Club last’Saturday night, the President, Mr. Edrhund Gosse, re- 
marked on the numerous evidences which reached him of the. in- 
terest taken in that society in America. As I have ‘already men- 
tioned, it is certainly the most purely literary .and artistic assccia- 
tion of the kind now existing in this country, and a great, deal of 
care is taken by its committee to prevent it from losing its i 
character. Membership of the’Omar Khayydm Club is very 
eagerly sought after, and.I-have heard of instances in which per- 


- SOs prominently before the public, and thinking ‘‘no small..beer 


of themselves,” have been amazed to find that they did not pos- 
sess the necessary ‘‘ Sesame” to open the doors of the Club. The 
most recent additions to the select body of Omarians are Mr. J. 
M. Barrie, the novelist; Dr. Walter Leaf, the distinguished Hel- 
lenic and Oriental scholar; and Sir George Robertson, the gallant 
and popular defender of Chitral. It is understood that Dr. Leaf 
softened the hearts of the committee by warbling to them, in the 
original Persian, verses of Saadi and Hafiz. In Sir George Rob- 
ertson the Club secures one of the most popular men in London 
Society, a profound student of the East, and—what is important 
in a corporation that prides itself upon its oratory,—a remarkably 
finished after-dinner speaker. 

It is the custom of the Club to make its summer meeting par- 
take of the nature of what Mr. Guppy called ‘‘an out,’’ and on 
Saturday last the banquet was held in the Crown Hotel, at Great 
Marlow ‘on the Thames, once the home of Shelley. At Mr. 
Gosse’s right hand sat his cousin, Sir Henry Strong, the Chief 
Justice of Canada; at his left a place was empty, and the plan of 
the table announced ‘‘ Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson,” who 
was, moreover, to have been a prominent speaker. During din- 
ner a letter was brought in, and Mr. Gosse announced that the 
distinguished American veteran of letters was prevented from at- 
tending by the ignominious and distressing circumstance that, in 
coming over on purpose from Stratford-on-Avon, he had lost all 
his luggage. His despair resembled that of King John, when he 
parted from his regalia in the Wash. The Omar Khayy4m Club 
would have welcomed him in a tweed suit anda flannel shirt; but 
the courtly Colonel could not be persuaded to appear, and had indeed 
by that time fled despairingly back to Stratford. In his absence 
American literature was represented by Mr. Thomas A. Janvier, 
whose Mexican romances and studies of Old New Spain were sym- 
pathetically referred to by the President. The Club, by the way, has 
just lost itsone American member in Mr. Moncure D. Conway, who 
has resigned, on returning, a fortnight ago, to reside in New York. 

Among the speeches on Saturday night mention should be 
made of those of Sir Henry Craik, the biographer of Swift and 
editor of the valuable collection of five volumes of English Prose, 
lately published by Messrs. Macmillan,—of Prof. Raleigh, of Sir 
George Robertson, of Mr. Clement Shorter, and of Mr. Henry 
Norman. The company included, besides those whose names I 
have mentioned, Mr. George Gissing, Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. 
Arthur Cohen, Q.C. The poet of the occasion was Sir Frederick 
Pollock, the Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford, whose 
reputations one of the soundest of living lawyers is doubled with 
the fame of a remarkable facility for graceful verse. His poem, 
set on the back of an artistic menu designed by Mr. Gilbert 
James, was entitled ‘‘ Ros Rosarum ” :— 

* To know the Love-song that might best avail, 
I made petition to the Nightingale, - 
Whose melody made answer: ‘Lo, the Rose 
Hath all my secret and may tell the tale. 
‘* When to the Rose I pour my song for wine, 
Thereof let wisdom what it can divine; 
I know this only, that I sing myself 
Unto myself, and stay not to define.” 
Then, eager to fulfil such fair behest, 
I wandered forth upon the Rose’s quest, 
But all in vain, since I might not discern 
That Queen-Rose of all roses from the rest. 
Should She give aid, who glows with empire’s Red, 
Or She, whose white doth Heaven’s own court bespread? 
Or She, that scatters bloom at Narshapar, 
Tell me, perchance, what Omar left unsaid ? 
At last the Lapwing piped to me: ‘‘ My son, 
Thy fill of Doing gets thee nothing done ; 
e flit in this brief show from "r to flow’r 
- Of many roses, but the Rose is one.” 


After enjoying a comparative rest. from the commemoration of fully 
her sins, Alice Arden has been a good deal before the public of more noteworthy. 
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London during the last few months. Her disgrace has been fully 
set forth in the clever biographies of ‘* Twelve Bad Women’ ; 
Mr. Dent has recently published a deligh-ful reprint of ‘* Arden of 
Faversham”; and now Mr. Poel has set the coping. stone to the 
building by producing the play, with every contemporary charac- 
teristic, before the Elizabethan Stage Society. The production 
was admirable. Very little alteration was made in the text, and 
the piece, withc ut division into acts, was played before curtains in 
the costumes of Elizabethan civilians. Mr. Paget Bowman as 
Franklin and Mr. Leonard Outram as Mosb’e carried off the hon- 
ors of the evening, though the whole cast was adequate. Mr. 
Poel’s energy should earn the gratitude of all students of the 
drama, for no more interesting performances are given than 
those which he so carefully and intelligently promotes. 


LONDON, 16 JULY 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


The Poet’s Apology 


LikE a spider in the shade 
Weave I till my web is made, 
Thing of gossamer and gold, 
Light of texture, strong to hold. 
Then like him I wait for prey 
That the hours may bring my way, 
Hearts to capture and immerse 
In the bondage of my verse. _ 
And as only now and then 
Lights a victim near his den, 
So of all the songs I make 
Two will fail and one will take. 
Many hearts I count to win 
Fall into some other gin, — 
Music, fiction, or the snare 
Gain is weaving everywhere. 
Oft my hands desert the loom, 
Yielding moody Demons room, 
And I strictly, half dismayed, 
Swear to quit the rhyming trade, 
Till the Laughing Spirit cries 
Out of Songland, her domain, — 
“Ha! far rarer thy one prize 
Than the others’ fairest twain!” 
And forthwith my idle hands 
Lifted are among the strands, 
Weaving, weaving at my trade, 
Like a spider in the shade. 

O. C. AURINGER. 





The Ashburnham Library Sale 


ACCORDING to the London 7¢mes, the sale of the first portion 
of the Earl of Ashburnham’s library, concluded at Messrs. Sotheby, 
’ Wilkinson & Hodge’s on July 3, marks an epoch in the history of 
book-auctions. The 1683 lots realized a grand total of 30,1517. 
1os,, which works out at an average of as nearly as possible 18/. 
per lot. Hitherto the highest average was obtained by the dis- 
posal, in 1884, of the Syston Park library, when 2110 lots 
brought 28,000/., or 13/. 5s. per lot. the next highest average be- 
ing that of the Seilliére library, sold in 1887, 1140 lots realizing 
14,944/., or about 13/. 2s. per lot. It is scarcely fair, however, to 
compare the Ashburnham collection with either of these two li- 
braries, as the Seilliére was admittedly only the choicer portion of 
the fine assemblage of the Baron, while nearly every lot in the 
Syston Park library was of importance. Eliminating from the Ash- 
burnham collection the hundreds of lots which realized less than 
1/. each, the average would be nearer 40/, than 18/. Regarding 
the library as a purely commercial speculation, its interest is still 
more striking. The late Earl was in the habit of recording the 
price which he paid for nearly every book. The 1683 lots in this 
portion cost about 12,000/., which shows a very handsome profit 
of something like 18,000/, Had this library been formed a century 
or two ago, when Caxtons and. monuments of the early printers 
generally were to be picked up for trifles, the extraordinary profit 
would not have been so surprising; but it is entirely the formation 
of quite recent times, when rare and beautiful books have been 
eciated. The sale, therefore, and its lessons are all the 
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Recessional 
(London 7imes) 
Gop of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, _ 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, x isy 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 

Amen. 

RUDYARD KIPLING, 





The Fine Arts 
Arthur B. Davies 


Mr. ARTHUR B, DAVIES, whose latest exhibition of paintings, 
at the Macbeth Gallery (see Zhe Critic of May 8) has vindicated 
our oft-expressed belief in his exceptional gifts, was born in Utica, 
N. Y., on 26 Sept. 1862, of Welsh parents. At the age of seven, 
his drawings attracted the attention of Mr. Dwight Williams, who 
gave him his first lessons in art. In 1878 the Davies family 
moved to Chicago, and young Davies accepted a position as 
bookkeeper in a commercial house, which he resigned to accept a 
place as civil engineer on a new railway in Mexico. While in that 
country, he saw for the first time pictures by the old masters. 
This changed the whole course of his thoughts and life. He 
came to New York in 1886, and began to make illustrations for 
the magazines—chiefly Zhe Century and St. Nicholas. Occa- 
sionally he sent pictures to exhibitions, which were usually re- 
jected. But the scraps that sometimes reached the walls always 
found a few appreciative persons. He was too shy to attempt to 
push himself, but always felt that in time people would be glad to 
give him a hearing. 

In 1894 one of his friends submitted for him at the Macbeth 
Gallery a few small oils and water-colors. They were shown 
there in a miscellaneous exhibition of figure-subjects by various 
American artists, and were received with a large amount of both 
ridicule and praise.. In 1895 Mr. Davies went abroad for a few 
weeks’ tour of observation in the picture-galleries. This has been 
his only experience in Europe. In 1896 he made his first indi- 
vidual exhibition and in May of this-year his second, showing at 
the former forty-two canvases and at the latter thirty-eight. 
Since 1892, his home has been on a farm near Rockland Lake, 
but he has done much of his painting in this city. 

Of Mr. Davies’s wealth of color and charm of composition we 
have already spoken. He frequently gives to his pictures titles which 
show him to be well acquainted with the poets, and on at least one 
occasion he has invented an elaborate and well-compacted allegory 
to serve as theme for a large wall decoration; but he cannot be 
classed as a symbolist, or as a literary painter. His imagination is first 
and mainly pictorial. He would probably as little think of excusing 
faults of drawing or composition on the score of poetic intention, 
as a poet would of insisting that we should accept word-painting 
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as a substitute for rhythm. But form and color awaken ideas 
and emotions of other sorts, and Mr. Davies is not indifferent to 
this, as most of our painters are. In the exhibition at the Mac- 
beth Gallery, many poetic themes are thus indirectly touched upon, 
and, while we may not be able to see the special appropriateness 
of such titles as ‘‘ Deirdre’ or ‘* Arethusa,”” we can see in other 
pictures, as in that called ‘‘At the Source,’’ a poetic intention 
not indicated in the title. We cannot but think that this quality 
of suggestiveness constitutes another claim to our regard. It 
might not be if we were asked to accept it in lieu of something 
more essential to his art; but it comes to us as something over and 
above what we have a right to expect. 





The Salons of 1897 

IN THE THIRD number of ‘‘ Les Salons de 1897” M. André 
Michel, who furnishes the text, has a long and interesting criticism 
of a ‘‘ Resurrection of Lazarus,” by a young American painter, Mr. 
Tanner, which he finds expressive and well composed, with a good 
effect of light. From the religious art, of which this is an exam- 
ple, he passes to what he calls ‘‘/’art Jopulaire,” in which he 
classes, for reasons of his own, Rembrandt's ‘‘Good Samaritan” 
and the ‘* Fates’ (so-called) of the Parthenon, and in which he also 
groups all the pictures in the two Salons that tell or suggest a 
story. Of these, there is a full-page, half-tone illustration of Mr. 
G. Berges’ ‘‘Saint Georges, Vainqueur,” watering his horse at a 
fountain, with the dragon tied to his saddle-girth. The subject is 
conceived much as Rossetti would have conceived it. The por- 
traits are next considered; and of these there are many illustra- 
tions, including those of MM. Dagnan-Bouveret and Gaston 
Deschamps. Landscape occupies the remainder of the number; 
and there are illustrations of an interesting autumn scene ‘‘ Les 
Feuilles Tombent,” by Mr. Félix Bouchor, a Corot-like ‘* Effet du 
Matin,” by M. Foreau, and an impressive ‘‘ Lisiére du Forét,”’ by 
M. Emile Michel. There are two etchings on plate paper, one of 
Botticelli’s ‘* Virgin with the Rosebush,’’ in a French private col- 
lection, and one of M. F. J. Heim’s painting, ‘‘Une Lecture 
d’Andrieux au Foyer de la Comédie Francaise." One of. the 
smaller reproductions in this number shows a well-composed full- 
length figure of a woman by Mr. Humphreys Johnston of New 
York. (The Critic Co.) 











‘No, 5 of the ‘‘ Figaro Salon”. has a-large half-tone plate in 
colors repr ‘M. E. Boutigny’s painting of Marceau brought, 
wounded, to the Austrian cakesenden ak Altenkirchen. Among 
the other illustrations, all in half-tone, are one of Mr. A. Brouil- 
let’s painting of the reception of the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia by the French Academy. The sixth and last /ascécule of 
this publication has a double-page colored plate reproducing very 
agreeably Francois Lafon’s ‘‘ Déclaration de Guerre entre le Roi 
de France et l’Empereur d’Autriche, en 1792." The number is 
rich in monochrome and half-tone plates. (New York: Jean 
Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & Co ) 





Art Notes : 

“THE formal opening of the Wood Art Gallery occurred at 
Montpelier, Vt., on Tuesday evening. The gallery, which is one 
of the finest in New England, was presented to the city by Mr. 
Thomas W. Wood, President of the National Academy of Design, 
who is a native of Montpelier. It contains many famous paintings, 
friezes and statuary and occupies a fireproof building erected 
through the generosity of Prof. John W. Burgess, of Columbia 
College, who spends his summers at Montpelier. - 

—The United States Civil-Service Commission announces a 
competitive examination to fill the vacancy in the position of Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury. The salary is $4500. 





The August [Magazines 
*¢ The Atlantic Monthly ”’ 

THERE are two articles in the August A//antic that we find 
especially attractive. One is ‘‘ The American Forests,”’ by Mr. 
John Muir, and the other is ‘‘ Some Unpublished Letters of Dean 
Swift,” by Dr. George Birkbeck Hill. Mr. Muir not only describes 
the beauties of our forests, but makes a special plea for their pres- 
ervation, which we earnestly hope will be heard in those places 
where it will be the most fruitful. He waxes eloquent on his sub- 
ject, and closes his paper with these pregnant lines :—‘‘ Any fool 
can destroy trees. They cannot run away; and if they could, 
they would still be destroyed,—chased and hunted down as long 
as fun or a dollar could be got out of their bark hides, branching 
horns, or magnificent bole backbones. Few that fell trees plant 
them; nor would planting avail much towards getting back any- 
thing like the noble primeval forests. During a man’s life only 
saplings can be —_ in the place of the old trees—tens of cen- 
turies old—that have been destroyed. It took more than three 
thousand years to make some of the trees in these Western woods, 
—trees that are still standing in perfect strength and beauty, wav- 
ing and singing in the mighty forests of the Sierra. Through all 
the wonderful, eventful centuries since Christ's time—and long 
before that—God has cared for these trees, saved them from 
drought, disease, avalanches, and a thousand straining, leveling 
tempests and floods; but he cannot save them from fools,—only 
Uncle Sam can do that.”———The Dean’s letters that are given in 
full do not seem to be quite as quotable as those that are not 
published in their entirety. In one from which extracts are given 
he described his library as ‘‘a little one.” 
ways makes me melancholy, where the best author is as much 
squeezed and as obscure as a porter at acoronation.” He was, 
says Dr. Hill, exact in his daily attendance at the cathedral ser- 
vice. Three weeks before the date of this letter, he wrote: ‘I 
live a country life in town, see nobody, and go every day once to 
prayers; and hope in a few months to grow as stupid as the pres- 
ent situation of affairs will require.” He used to read prayers 
every evening to his household, ‘‘ but so secretly that a friend had 
lived with him more than six months without discovering it.” 
Swift wrote of snuff: ‘‘I believe it does neither hurt nor good; 
but I have left it off, and when anybody offers me their box I take 
about a tenth part of what I used to-do, and then just smell to it, 
anc privately fling the rest away: I keep to my tobacco still.” He 
never smoked, but ‘‘he used to snuff up cut and dry tobacco, 
which sometimes was just coloured with Spanish snuff. He 
would not own that he took snuff.” 





*¢ The Century Magazine ’’ 
THERE is a good deal of travel in the August Century. The 


opening is an account of a trip up the Hudson, by Mr. 
Clarence illustrated by Mr. A. igne; then there is a 
description of ‘* A Journey in Thessaly,” by Mr. T. D. Goodell; 


“ The Alaska Trip,” by Mr. John Muir‘ a lively account of life in 
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Java, by Miss Eliza R. Scidmore; ‘‘ A Day in Norway,” by 
Mr. Horace E. Scudder, and ‘‘ Another Day in Norway,” by 
the late H. H. Boyesen. Mr. Muir's article on Alaska is most 
timely, now that all eyes are turned in the direction of the new gold 
fields. Although it was written long before the present ‘‘ boom ” 
in Yukon valley, enough gold had been discovered to warrant 
the opinion that ‘‘ this icy country holds at least a fair share of the 
gold of the world.”” Mr. Muir writes practically, for he tells how 
to get to Alaska, what the cost is, and what you see when you 
get there. ‘‘ To the lover of wildness,” he says, ‘‘ Alaska offers 
a glorious field for either work or rest; landscape beauty in a 
thousand forms, things great and small, novel and familiar, as 
wild and pure as paradise. Wander where you may, wildness 
ever fresh and ever beautiful meets you in endless variety. * * * 
Storms, too, are here as wild and sublime in size and scenery as 
the landscapes beneath them, displaying the glorious pomp of 
clouds on the march over mountain and plain, the flight of the 
snow when all the sky is in bloom, trailing rain-floods, and the 
booming plunge of avalanches and icebergs and rivers in their 
rocky glens; while multitudes of wild animals and wild people, 
clad in feathers and furs, biting, loving, getting a living, make 
all the wildness wilder.” —A fine portrait of John Burroughs, in 
profile, after a photograph by G. C. Cox, is the frontispiece of this 
number of Zhe Century and accompanies an appreciative essay on 
Mr. Burroughs by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. Mr. Mabie’s article 
is in no sense a biography. It is a study of Mr. Burroughs’s 
work and his methods. ‘‘John Burroughs,” says Mr. Mabie, 
‘* was born a countryman, and a countryman he remains. The 
horizon which he sees from his hillside farm of seventeen acres 
overlooking the Hudson includes within its intangible boundaries 
a world large enough to engage the closest observation, and im- 
portant enough to justify the fullest record. He loves nature at 
large, but he is chiefly concerned with nature as a home-maker for 
man. Thoreau is so thoroughly detached from the society of his 
fellows that one point of observation is, for his purpose, as good 
as another, provided the point be remote from human settlement. 
Burroughs, on the other hand, delights not less in solitude and 
silence, but he keeps within sight of the thin line of smoke from 
the hearthstone.”’ 





‘¢ Harper’s [Magazine ’’ 

IT WAS worth waiting from March to August to get Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis’s account of the Inauguration of President Mc- 
Kinley, to be found in the current number of Harper's Monthly. 
As Mr. Davis assisted at the Coronation of the Czar, he is able to 
contrast autocratic magnificence with republican simplicity. On 
this point he says :—‘‘ A few foolish people attended the inaugural 
exercises and went away disappointed. This was not because 
the exercises were not of interest, but for the reason that the visi- 
tors saw them from the wrong point of view. They apparently 
expected to find in the inauguration of the President of a republic 
the same glitter and display that they had witnessed in state cere- 
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monies in Europe. And by looking for pomp and rigid etiquette 
and officialism, they missed the whole significance of the inaugura- 
tion, which is not intended to glorify any one man, but is a na- 
tional celebration in which every citizen has a share—a sort of 
family gathering, where all the members of the clan, from the resi- 
dents of the thirteen original States to those of that State which 
has put the latest star in the flag, are brought together to rejoice 
over a victory and to make the best of a defeat.” 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith writes most entertainingly of the Hun- 
garian Millennium and illustrates his penned lines with his pencil. 
What he says about the Buda Pesth underground railway fills the 
unhappy New Yorker with envy :—‘‘ Every passenger has a wide 
and comfortable seat, cushioned with velvet. The cars themselves 
are of mahogany or hard-wood; the lights are brilliant; the road- 
bed as smooth as a floor. Each car starts as gently as a yacht 
with loosened sails, and slows down without a tremor. The move- 
ment known as the ‘Third Avenue Cable Jerk,’ with the pas- 
sengers shot into one end of the car like the contents of a steamer 
trunk on a rough night at sea, is unknown. The ventilation is 
perfect, for there is no smoke, and consequently no smell. In fine, 
it is the poetry of motion on wheels, smooth as a gondola, and 
almost as noiseless.” It is exasperating to know that we might 
have the same comfort and convenience but for the selfishness of 
corporations. We have nothing by way of improvements that 
is not forced from them. The editor of Harfer’s has taken to 
encouraging the poetic gift in the daughters of well-known writers. 
In the July number he gave us two sonnets by Miss Helen Hay, 
the daughter of the Hon. John Hay, and in the August number he 
gives us a poem by Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, daughter of Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne. 








‘s Scribner’s Magazine ’’ 

THE August Scribner's comes out in a gorgeous colored cover, 
as is its Fiction Number custom. It contains six stories, among 
them ‘‘ 007,” by Rudyard Kipling, who has sought to do for the 
locomotive what he has done for animals in his Jungle Books. It 
is not as wonderful as some of the latter stories, but it certainly 
does give a human interest to the great panting, throbbing mon- 
sters that have done so much for man.——There is a very amus- 
ing story by Mr. F. R. Stockton, ‘“‘ The Buller-Poddington Com- 
pact,” with illustrations by Mr. Peter Newell, in whom Mr. Stockton 
has found an ally peculiarly sympathetic with his original humor. 
——Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams tells a story of the ‘‘ New Jour- 
nalism ” which is certainly entertaining but which taxes somewhat 
the credulity of the reader, if that reader happens to be a journal- 
ist himself. Yet we will not pretend to deny that the incident 
on which it is based may have been a true one.——Prof. Wyckoff 
yo the valuable series in which he is to give his experiences as 
a day-laborer, and the reader least interested in social subjects will 


find his attention closely held. Prof. Wyckoff found that people 
make little or no distinction between a laborer seeking work 
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and a tramp—a fact that makes life particularly hard for the 
former. The neighborhood where he first applied was largely 
taken up with country seats, and he made repeated efforts to get 
work from the gardeners. ‘I soon discovered,” he writes, ‘‘ that 
I was in a community where special provision is made against my 
class. At the carriage gates I not infrequently found a notice 
which warned me of the presence of dogs, and although the dogs 
gave me no trouble, a lodge-keeper, or footman, or gardener, 
upon learning my errand, was invariably seized with fervent anxi- 
ety for getting me unnoticed out of the grounds.” 

Mrs. Helen Watterson Moody begins in this number a series of 
satirical papers on the ‘‘ eternal womanly ’’ which are saved from 
acerbity by gleams of humor. The title of the series is ‘‘ The Un- 
quiet Sex.” Mrs. Mocdy dwells upon the undue self-conscious- 
ness of the college woman. ‘* It is still customary, even in polite 
circles,” she writes, ‘‘to make distinct mention of ‘collegiate ad- 
vantages ’ whenever a young woman is present who has been for- 
tunate enough to enjoy them, in order that the unwary stranger 
may have his cue. While everything in Tom's life after Harvard 
is calculated to take the nonsense out of him, and to put the man 
collegian on a level with the rest of us, everything in Harriet’s life 
in college, and out of it, marks her as one set apart, And all this 
after thirty years of college training for women, and with thou- 
sands of women graduates, whose lives and achievements bear 
witness to the fact that a woman may undertake the utmost sever- 
ities «f what is still politely known as the ‘higher’ education, 
without giving the least indication then or thereafter of remarkable 
ability of any kind.” 

A ‘‘feature”’ of this midsummer number is the four-page re- 
production in color of designs by Vogel, accompanying a poem by 
Miss Marguerite Merington. The color printing was done in 
France, we believe, and is quite successful. ‘‘A Prayer for Rain” 
in the form of a sonnet, appearing after two weeks of almost con- 
tinuous rainfall, provokes the grimmest sort of smile. 





Education 


Dr. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS'’S resignation of the presidency 
of Brown University, as well as of his professorship, has naturally 
attracted a great deal of attention, owing to the fact that it was 
requested by the Trustees. It has been maintained by persons 
who sympathize with Dr. Andrews in his advocacy of free trade 
and the free coinage of silver, that he has been made a martyr by 
the protectionists; but the Trustees have explicitly declared that 
their reason for asking him to resign was the falling-off in the rev- 
enues of the University, directly attributable to the wide promul- 
gation of his views. The interests of the University, they claim, 
imperatively demanded the severance of President Andrews’s con- 
nection with it, notwithstanding his personal popularity with the 
undergraduates and faculty and the people of Providence. There 
can be no doubt that an advocate of the unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver at the ratio of 16 to 1 is not a valuable president for an east- 
ern college, which must in the nature of things depend upon the 
support of men who believe in the maintenance of the gold stand- 
ard. Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cornell, a graduate of Brown, 
who has recently declined the presidency of Rochester University, 
is considered likely to be President Andrews’s successor. 


Six architects were asked to submit plans for the proposed new 
building of the University Settlement Society in this city. The 
successful competitors were Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes and John 
Howells, working in collaboration. Messrs. Stokes and Howells 
are in Paris, where their studies have not yet been completed. 
The former is the son of Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, the latter of 
Mr. W. D. Howells, the novelist. Mr. Stokes means to devote 
his life to the study of the tenement-house problem, with special 
reference to the matter of housing. 

Now that Congress has adjourned, the removal of the large 
collections of the Library of Congress from their crowded quarters 
in the Capitol to the new building will be vigorously prosecuted. 
This will involve the closing of the library for some weeks. A 
plan has been adopted, by which the contents of each shelf in the 
many divisions and sub-div'sions will be separately boxed and 
transferred, duly numbered and ticketed, to the shelves destined 
to receive them inthe iron stacks of the new building. Shelf 
space will be reserved in each division for large accessions, thus 
doing away with the necessity of removing any of the great divis- 
ions for many years to come. The arrangement of the whole 
collection is subjective, and the great outlines of division will be 
observed, while many details will be improved in the classifica- 
tion. The copyright department will be moved first and an office 
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opened in the new building. From forty to seventy persons will 
be employed in the work of removing the books, etc. It is 
reported that Mr. P. Lee Phillips is to be put in charge of maps 
and charts. He is a well-known expert in cartography, and 
has for many years been in charge of the Library’s valuable col 
lection of maps and charts. It is, indeed, due to him that they 
have been catalogued at all, for it was by his efforts that they 
received such attention as made them available to searchers after 
information. It has been the work of his life to classify and 
catalogue the vast accumulation in the possession of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librsrian of the Boston House Library, 
has returned from Europe, whither he went early in May, to attend 
the international conference of librarians. He was one of the 
three delegates accredited by the United States Government, the 
‘others being Mr. Justin Winsor, Librarian of. Harvard College, and 
Mr. Melvil Dewey, Director of the New York State Library School. 
They will make a report to the Government. In London Mr. Put- 
nam purchased for the | brary, out of an extra sum for the W. C. 
Todd fund for current periodicals, a bound set of the London 
Times dating from 1809 to the present year. In Florence, Rome 
and other places he gave orders for several thousand unmounted 
photographs, which are now on their way to Boston. 


The Free Library of Philadelphia circulated 836,898 volumes 
during the first six months of this year, an increase of 166,000 as 
compared with the same pericd of last year. 


In the preliminary competition for plans for the building to be 
erected for the New York Public Library, the successful competi- 
tors are J. H. Freedlander; Haydel & Shepard; H. Hornbostel, 
George E. Wood and George C. Palmer; Howard & Cauldwell; 
Lord, Hewlett & Hall; Clarence S. Luce; Parish & Schroeder 
and Francis L. Ellingwood; Roos & Weber; W. Wheeler Smith, 
associated with Walker & Morris; C. W. & A. A. Stoughton; 
James E. Ware & Son; and Whitney Warren. Eighty-eight sets 


of plans were submitted. As the first step toward the second 
competition, the Executive Committee of the Library Trustees 
will choose six of the successful competitors mentioned, adding to 
these six other architects, and these twelve will again compete, 
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the successful competitor to be recommended to the city authorities 
as architect for the building. 


Mrs, Virginia M. Monroe has placed at interest the sum of 
$30,000 to be credited to the interest of the Pequot Library Asso- 
ciation, Southport, Conn. The Pequot Library Building is the 
gift of the late Albert B. Monroe, her husband. 

The will of Alexander Wheelock Thayer of South Natick, who 
died on July 15 at Trieste, Austria, contains a bequest of $30,000 
to Harvard University as an endowment fund to assist worthy and 
needy young men at Harvard. The sum is to be invested, and 
the income therefrom expended partly for the purposes of the 
endowment, and in part as an annuity of $480 to Antonia 
Prodan, during her lifetime. 

Mr. J. Howard Nichols of Boston has given a handsome library 
to the town of Kingston, N. H. 


M. René Doumic, the literary critic of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, has been engaged by the Cercle Frangaise de |’ Université 
Harvard, a literary and dramatic society of the undergraduates, to 
give a course of lectures on French literature, at Harvard, during 
the coming academic year. 

Prof. William Libbey of Princeton University has succeeded in 
scaling the famous ‘‘ Mesa Encantada,” near the Indian village of 
Acoma, New Mexico. By means of a cannon and rocket appa- 
ratus similar to that used by life-savers, a cord was shot over the 
tableland, and the ropes required in making the ascent were pulled 
up. Prof. Libbey and Gordon Pearce, a newspaper man, then 
made the ascent. A monument of rocks was found, which looked 
as if it had been erected by man. Prof. Libbey is convinced that 
the legends which make the place the site of an ancient village are 
unfounded. 





Notes 


AT the close of the season at the Lyceum Theatre last week, 
Sir Henry Irving announced that he would produce in December a 
new play by his son Lawrence, on the subject of Peter the Great; 
to be followed by another original play, by Messrs. H. D. Traill 
and Robert Hichens. — 
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—Miss Julia Arthur, who for the past two years has been a 
conspicuous member of the London Lyceum company, has 
returned to this country and will visit Mrs. Burnett in order to go 
over with her the dramatization of ‘‘ A Lady of Quality,” in which 
she is to star next season. 


—The late Prof. Huxley’s biography, written by his son, will 
be published in the fall by Messrs. Appleton. 

—The Iona cross of Cornish granite, 32 ft. in height, which 
has been erected on the summit of Freshwater Down in memory 
of the late Poet Laureate, and which is henceforth to be known as 
the Tennyson Beacon, will be handed over on behalf of the com- 
muittee of subscribers to the Corporation of the Trinity House on 
Aug. 6, when the inscription will be unveiled by Lady Tennyson. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury will be present, and take part in 
the ceremony, which is fixed for 3 P. M. 


—Madame Sarah Grand has returned to London after some 
months’ stay on the continent, bringing with her the MS. of the 
new novel upon which she has been long occupied, and has placed 
it in the hands of Mr. Heinemann for publication. Messrs. Apple- 
ton will publish it in America. 

—Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce that the new edition 
of ‘* What is Worth While?”, by Anna Robertson Brown, com- 
pletes the 75th thousand of this little volume. 


—Dr. Edward Eggleston is reported.to be at Lake George in 
his usual good health, though the fact that a Mr. Edwin Eggle- 
ston was lying in a hospital at Yonkers, suffering from a com- 
pound fracture of the skull, has led to many inquiries as to the 
historian’s condition. 

—M. Jules Lemaitre has this to say of the traditional mysterious 
dignity of letters and art :—‘*‘ It ought to be generally known that 
literature and art are not professions which confer of themselves 
on those who choose them a mysterious dignity, or special titles to 
the consideration of others. We owe no awful respect to the 
young men who embrace a ‘ literary career,’ for there are far too 
many of them; and it is very fine to call one’s self a writer or an 
artist, since it can be done without justifying it by a single proof 
that it is true. Nor should one have the least scruple in dis- 
couraging the young people who are suffering from the disease of 
writing. Those of them who have talent will either succeed in any 
case in spite of all hindrances, or else will disp'ay it in other pro- 
fessions in unexpectcd and useful forms; so that neither their art- 
istic sensibility nor their imagination will be lost.” 
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—‘‘Orgeas and Meradou,” by Mr, Frederic Wedmore, the 
Englise art-critic, will be issued here by Mr. M. S. Mansfield. 


—The death of Capt. Boycott attracted but little attention; yet 
he enriched the English language with a verb and a noun that fora 
long tim: were of paramoun: importance, They were born in the 
latter part of 1880, and the adoption of the verb by the French 
was noticed in the first number of Zhe Critic (Jan. 1881). Now 
it appears also as doycotten in Dutch, doycottiren in Germaa,and in 
Russian as dotkottirovat. 
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SAYINGS OF OUR LORD, 
Being part of an early Greek papyrus recently dis- | 
covered at Behnesa, on the edge of the Libyan 
Desert, 120 miles South of Cairo Discovered pe 
Edited, with translation and commentary, by 
GRENFELL, M.A., and ARTHUs 8. 


8vo, paper covers, with two plates, 15 cents 
8vo, paper boards, with two collotypes, 50 cents. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
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Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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University. 
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The Future of the Red Man..... SIMON POKAGON 
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Statesmanship in England and in the United States, 
Senator GEORGE F. HOAR 
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Senator STEPHEN M. WHITE 


Political Aspects of the ag pe in Bomba 
E. WASHBURN ‘HOPKINS 
Professor of Sanskrit in Yale University 


The Farm Colonies of the Salvation Army, 
. DE L. BOOTH TUCKER 
Commander of the Salvation Army in the United States 
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THE CRITIC COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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M358. ABMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
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Attention is called to the following series of reprints as of 
great value to the student, as well as to the general reader of 


French. 
ROMANS CHOISIS, 


12mo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, 85 cents. 
No. 7~—L’OMBRA, by A. GENNASVRAYE. 216 pages. 
No. 8—LE MAITRE DE FORGES, by GmorGEs OaNeT, 341 
pages. 


Complete catalogue on lication. For sale 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt 





by. all book- 
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WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 
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The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls.. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Boarding and Day. Number strictly limited. 
Specialists in all departments. Tennis and basket- 
ball. Write for circular. 








emington Typewriter 
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Paragon Typewriter Ribbons, guaran- 
anteed satisfactory. Carbon, Fine Linen Papers, 
and all other supplies of the finest quality. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
827 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. “A small bunch of the most es of blos- 


soms gathered from the broad acres ie Field's. 
Farm of Love."’ Contains a teatene the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 


somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's. 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon-. 
ument Fund. Bat for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
id on recei Redo 10, The love offering to 
hild’s Poet reate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 

and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, th 
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The best people from everywhere, bent on haps 
ness or pieneute, when 1n New York, stop at 


T8? ST. DENIS. 


The cuisine and comforts of the hotel ha: 
so well known that its name is now a household word 


oe ies of homes in this country and Europe. 


jaar Roe and Eleventh 8t., 
Opposite Grace Church, 
New York. 
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